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uonz, Let-Marefia, Anié, Kaffague (Antinori; Salvad. Ann. 
Mus. Civ. Gen. (2) i. p. 79). Seiotalit (Ragazzi; Salvad. 
op. cit. vi. p. 215). Gondokoro (Emin Pasha; Hartl. Abhandl. 
Bremen, viii. p. 210). 


6. COCCYSTES SERRATUS. 

Limited to Africa, where its distribution appears to be 
very restricted, being confined to the Cape Colony, whence it 
ranges to Natal and the Transvaal. The specimens from the 
Gold Coast seem to me to be a little smaller, but are other- 
wise not specifically distinct. 

West-dfrican Subregion.—? Cape Lopez, Gaboon (Du- 
Chaillu ; ef. Cassin, Proc. Philad. Acad. 1856, p. 821). 
Denkera, Fantee (Ussher; Sharpe, Ibis, 1872, p. 68). 

South-African Subregion.—Nel’s Poort ; common (Layard, 
B. S. Afr. p. 252). Rondebosch, Karroo, in December and 
January (Victorin ; Grill, Zool. Anteckn. 1859, p. 42); Trans- 
vaal, October and November (Ayres, Ibis, 1878, p. 408, 
1885, p. 344). Grahamstown (T. C. Atmore; Sharpe, Cat. 
Afr. B. p. 13). Natal (Ayres; Gurney, Ibis, 1859, p. 246). 


7. COCCYSTES ALBONOTATUS. 

This appears to be the East-African representative of C. 
serratus, from which it differs in being larger and in having 
the tail-feathers tipped with white. So far as is known, it is 
confined to the Zanzibar district and the adjoining countries. 
Usambara Hills (Shelley, P. Z. S. 1881, p. 59-4) ; Mombasa 
(Gurney, Ibis, 1882, p.73; Cab. J.f. O. 1878, p. 237); Lamu 
(Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 124). 


XLI.—Notes on some Oriental Birds. 
By Joun Wuireneap. 


1. EUDYNAMIS ORIENTALIS. 

In Dr. Jerdon’s ‘Birds of India’ (vol. i. p. 343) he says 
of the Indian bird E. orientalis :—“ The young female has 
white spots and marks much tinged with rufous, and the 
young male has a good deal of white in his plumage.” Also 
that it extends to “ part of Malayana and the Philippines.” 
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If so, the Philippine and Palawan species must be very 
different. The “ Phow,” as the Sulus call this bird, from its 
loud call “ phow,” was plentiful in Palawan when I landed 
in the middle of June, and might be heard many times in the 
day, uttering its loud call, especially when a gun was fired or 
a large branch fell. This habit I have observed in the 
Argus Pheasant, both birds seeming to delight in hearing a 
great noise, as though it afforded them pleasure. 

The Palawan Cuckoo passes ail day in the tops of the high 
jungle-trees (often quite out of shot), seldom going amongst 
the outside branches, but preferring to hop about well under 
shelter from sun and Hawks. Towards evening, however, 
the male frequents more open spots on the borders of the 
forest, settling on low trees, where he remains until almost 
dark, uttering loud cries. This bird is very tenacious of 
life and requires a severe wound to bring it down. I never 
heard or shot an adult bird after the middle of August, 
when it no doubt migrates to Borneo aud other islands, fas 
most of the birds in Labuan are seen after September during 
the N.E. monsoon. 

The most interesting fact in the history of the “ Phow ” is 
the peculiar plumage of the young bird. The young of both 
sexes are black, like the adult male. The only signs of the 
female plumage in one young female were on the secondaries, 
which, on the inside of the wing, were slightly barred with 
brown. Another young female had two or three brown 
feathers on the back, the wings being dull black. Why 
should the young birds not follow the general rule and have 
the plumage of the female? I do not know of another case, 
where the sexes vary in plumage, that the young take the 
plumage of the male*. Why should the young birds not 
follow the general rule and take the plumage of the female, or 
have a plumage distinct from that of both parents? The answer 
to this riddle appears to be that the “Phow” lays its eggs 
in the nest of the Yellow-mottled Mynah (Gracula javanensis). 
The young Cuckoo, being black, does not differ from the 
young Mynah, and so the deception is carried on until the 


* [There is another case known in Tadorna variegata. Cf. Sclater, 
P. Z. S. 1866, p. 149.—Epp. | 
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young bird can take care of itself. If the young followed 
the general rule, and resembled their mother in being of a 
brown colour, the Mynahs might not feed them. The Mynah 
breeds in holes of old rotten trees, sometimes using Wood- 
peckers’ holes, making it more difficult to see the intruder 
in the dark ; and no doubt, when the young bird emerges 
into daylight, it would startle the old birds to see the young 
Cuckoo of any other colour. 

One of the young Cuckoos was shot whilst being fed by 
the foster-parents, and no doubt the young Cuckoo gets rid 
of the nestling Mynah at an early period. Of course it 
might be argued that it would not be necessary to deccive 
the Mynah, for other birds take care of their parasites ; but 
perhaps the Mynah has a greater knowledge of the world. 


2. MEGAPODIUS CUMINGI. 


On most of the small islands round the coast of Borneo 
this Megapode, of which the native name is ‘ Menambun,’ is 
very plentiful. It never seems to care about going many 
hundred yards inland, but prefers the loose sandy soil close 
to the sea, where it can scratch up those huge mounds which 
so often attract one’s attention when walking near the sea- 
coast. 

Whilst in Palawan I had a good opportunity of watching 
these birds, for they are very plentiful, and June to August 
are their nesting-months. The old birds are difficult to see, 
owing to their dull brown colour. They are very shy and 
generally run off long before you are near them. Their note 
is a most doleful “ Mow,” exactly like a cat in distress, and 
is heard many times towards evening, adding to the melan- 
choly of the forest. 

Their nest is a most wonderful structure, and is no doubt 
built by the labour of several pairs of birds. A Sulu boy 
caught seven or eight birds on one heap. The largest nest I 
have seen was 34 paces round and 54 feet high, and the heap 
must have contained many cartloads of carth, sticks, and 
stones, and yet the ground round about was apparently 
untouched. How such a heap is brought together is a 
mystery ; but it is no doubt the gradual work of many birds 
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for several years ; for the birds, if not molested, use the same 
heap many seasons. The cggs are often buried so deep that 
with our small implements (a cocoa-nut shell) we found it 
impossible to get at them. Theeggs are often placed amongst 
the roots of a tree, and this makes them very difficult to get at. 
A good many green leaves are plucked and placed in the 
hole, and amongst these the egg is laid. The leaves would 
ferment and so assist in hatching the eggs, which are of a 
pale salmon-colour with a chalky surface, which is easily 
chipped off. The Ousuns make regular egging-expeditions, 
and often brought the eggs to me, to be exchanged for two or 
three smokes of tobacco. 

The young bird’s early life is to me a mystery. It may 
be dug out of the heap fully fledged and ready to fly. I sent 
one home with my collection which might pass for an adult 
bird of another species; but this bird had never seen the 
daylight until we dug it out; none of the feathers had soft 
shafts or seemed in any way new. The young are neither 
fed nor looked after by their parents, which, as they are of all 
ages, would be difficult. They generally squat until you are 
within 15 yards or so and then take wing like a Quail, 
never running out of danger like the old birds. 


3. PLorus MELANOGASTER. 


The Indian Snake-bird, or Darter, of which the native 
name is Baisan (to dive)-Buaia (crocodile), is fairly common 
in the rivers of Borneo, being most frequently met with near 
the mouths and let-ways. It often sits motionless on some 
dead log, or rests on a low flat-topped tree, after the manner 
of Cormorants. As your boat gets too near, it glides off into 
the water like a water-rat, often enough vanishing altogether, 
as it easily swims with its body below the surface, leaving 
only its snake-like head and neck above. 

During the breeding-season they collect in numbers, nest- 
ing on low trees in some secluded nook. The “rookery” I 
visited in North Borneo was up a long and narrow creek 
amongst hippa palms. This creck widened out a little, 
forming a small pond, around which there were several low 
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trees about 30 feet high. On these trees were placed the 
nests in numbers; on one I counted eighteen, and in all I 
think there must have been some fifty nests. At this time 
of the year, the beginning of May, only a few birds remained, 
and I only found two eggs, upon which the female was still 
sitting, but dead and dry as an Egyptian mummy. 

The Darters were not the only inhabitants of this secluded 
spot, for hundreds of Fruit-Bats were dangling at the ends of 
the hippa palms, passing away their day in chattering and 
screaming, no doubt discussing their last night’s raid on 
some poor native’s garden. These Bats seem to court the 
full glare of the sun, keeping up a gentle fluttering motion 
with one wing, as though fanning themselves. Every now 
and then some dozens would fly off as we approached (making 
a loud rattling noise with their wings), seeking out a new 
resting-place, when the screaming and chattering would be 
increased, as their companions did not wish to be disturbed. 
I noticed as they flew between us and the midday sun that 
they kept their mouths open, as if panting for breath. 

To return to the Darters, about the middle of November I 
sent a native to see if they were nesting. He returned with 
some twenty eggs and two nests. The eggs are like those of 
a Cormorant, only much smaller; becoming stained during 
incubation, after the manner of the Grebe’s. The colour of 
the fresh egg is almost white, but becomes gradually brown 
during incubation, four and five being found ina nest. Young 
birds were also about; so this species is not very strict in its 
nesting-season. The nests were composed of small sticks, 
making a firm structure, lined with leaves. 


XLII.—On the Habits and Range of Bulwer’s Pheasant. 
By W. H. TREACHER. 


In compliance with the request of one of the Editors for 
some notes on Bulwer’s Pheasant (Lobiophasis bulweri), I 
can now give the readers of ‘The Ibis’ the following infor- 
mation. I was in Labuan when the first specimen was 


